own ambition. Whenever I was tempted to go back to
Mother, Dad, and Granny, it seemed as though something
in me would whisper: "Don't go yet. You're not somebody
yet. Wait till you're somebody. They must be proud of
you."

I entertained myself imagining the home-coming scene.
I would make a royal progress through Clapham in an open
taxi. When I arrived at Mother's door there would be a
flurry of excitement among the neighbours and Gertrude
Lawrence, now the star of the London stage, would
descend from her chariot to receive the congratulations of
everybody.

Does this seem trivial and selfish? I do not attempt to
justify it, or any of the other impulses which made me think
such thoughts or do the things I did. Most of us, I believe,
have or do still indulge in some such fantasy as this which
compensates for a lot of hard knocks and heartaches. Very
few among us are noble, or even mature, in all parts of our
nature at the same time.

So, though I daydreamed about it, I did not go back to
Mother. Mother, however, discovered me. One evening
when I arrived at the theatre, to make up for the show, a
woman was standing just inside the stage door. The door-
man whispered she was waiting for me. It was Mother. We
stood there in the drafty little passage, with people coming
and going and pushing past us, and stared at each other.
Suddenly all the years that had passed since the afternoon
when I had suddenly conceived the plan of running away
and throwing in my lot with my own father were swept
away. I was once more a little girl who had done something
she knew her mother would not approve of and who had
been caught and was now wondering what was going to
happen to her.